Army test programs leave questions 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the final of a four-part series 
of articles examining a former Army program of large- 
scale, open-air biological warfare testing. Some of that 
testing occurred at Fort McClellan. 


By DAVID H. MORRISSEY 
Star Staff Writer ~ 

The Army's long program of open-air biological war- 
fare testing will probably always leave 


The connection between Ft. McClellan tests and a 
rapid incréase in the Cathoun County pneumonia rate, if 
there is one, remains unanswered. 

But between July be pea aig bro Stade 12 

| warfare tests at Ft. using 
doratis te (SM), a bacteria now known to 
cause pneumonia under some circumstances. 


THE TESTS included spraying bacteria from aircraft, 
exploding dozens of bacteria-filled bombs simultaneously 
and spraying bacteria from high-powered generators. 

A to t documents, some of which 
were declassified only after Freedom of Information 
requests filed by The Star, two of the tests occurred less 
than a mile from McClellan Boulevard during morning 
gy nol ne CO 240 percent increase in 

a 
its pneumonia a the year these tests occurred. 


But medical data available after those tests was less 
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conclusive. It said a connection between the tests nd the 
infections could not be proven or disproven. 

Army and civilian medical experts do agree on one 
conclusion today: Serratia marcescens (SM) should 
never again be used in major open-air tests near 


populated areas. Since 1969, strict limits have been 
placed on military use of SM. 


CIVILIAN MEDICAL experts, testifying at 1977 con- 
gressional hearings on the testing, criticized the use of 
SM in the tests and-the Army’s method of testing. 
Senators criticized the Army for failing to inform 
civilians in advance they were being used as guinea pigs. 

“The early studies revealed that exposure of a healthy 
person to a low level of Serratia never-caused. infec-. 
tions,” Dr. Stephen Weitzman,».a microbiologist with 
State University of New York testified. 

“What was not known was whether exposure to large 
number of Serratia could cause infection or what the 
response of a sick person would be to Serratia,’’ he added. 
It is now known infection can follow SM exposure under 
these circumstances, Weitzman said. 


In a recent interview, Weitzman told The Star ‘‘The 
problem when you expose a city is that you have if that 
population little babies, old people and sick people with 

The Army's method of testing”also drew criticism at 
those hearings from Dr. Matthew Meselson, chairman of 
Harvard University's Department of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology. 


“ANY ORGANISM dispersed as an aerosal over a 
human population can lead to trouble. Often our knowl- 
edge of the disease of an organism is based on 
cases in which the aerosal route is not the primary route, 
and that leads us to have confidence that some organisms 
are not very hazardous. 

‘However, the situation can be quite different if the 
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organism is in aerosal form. An example is anthrax, 
which is a common soil bacterium..We do not commonly 
come down with anthrax infections. But, if there is 
exposure to aerosolized anthrax spores, it can be very 
serious,’’ Meselson added. 

The secret exposure of civilians to bacteria in the open- 
air testing also drew sharp criticism from several 
senators at the 1977 hearings. 

Concern about those secret open-air tests ‘‘extends 
beyond the safety or hazards presented by the test 
organisms, it goes to the heart of what a free society is all 
about,” said Sen. Edward Kennedy,. chairman of- the 
Subcommittee on Health and Scientific Research. 

“Should a democratic people cede to its government 
the full responsibility of determining when secret tests on 
unwitting subjects are necessary to protect the nation’s 
security? How can public accountability be maintained 
when secrecy is a legitimate and necessary component of 
research on human subjects?’ Kennedy asked. 

“The public cannot and will not support what it does 
not understand and what it learns by expose. The 
interests of national security might have been better 
served by more public understanding and less conceal- 
ment,”’ Kennedy said. ' 

United States policy on biological warfare is today 
significantly different from what it was in 1950 and 1952. 

In 1969, President Richard Nixon declared the United 
States had formally renounced any intention of ever using 
biological warfare, even in retaliation against a 
biological attack. Shortly after, the United States de- 
stroyed its biological warfare munitions and restricted 
all research in this area to purely defensive measures, 
such as developing antidotes and devices to detect the 
presence of biological warfare agents.” 

A to the documents provided The Star, 1952 
was the only time SM was used in major open-air field 
tests at Fort McClellan. 


